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must have helped him to realise the suffering of
the condemned soldier and certainly lent passion
to his verse. But he would not hear of it.

"Oh, no, Frank," he cried, "never; my ex-
periences in prison were too horrible, too pain-
ful to be used. I simply blotted them out alto-
gether and refused to recall them."

"What about the verse?" I asked:

"We sewed the sacks, we broke the stones,

We turned the dusty drill:
We banged the tins, and bawled the hymns,

And sweated on the mill;
And in the heart of every man

Terror was lying still."

"Characteristic details, Frank, merely the
decor of prison life, not its reality; that no one
could paint, not even Dante, who had to turn
away his eyes from lesser suffering."

It may be worth while to notice here, as
an example of the hatred with which Oscar
Wilde's name and work were regarded, that
even after he had paid the penalty for his
crime the publisher and editor, alike in England
and America, put anything but a high price
on his best work. They would have bought
a play readily enough because they would
have known that it would make them money,
but a ballad from his pen nobody seemed to
want. The highest price offered in America